CAPTAIN   BASIL   HALL

and as I had previously been "reading up", or cram-
ming myself with the histories of Orme, Wilks,1 and
Dirom,21 surprised my friend by the minuteness of my
knowledge of all the technicalities and the military
events. What interested me, however, fully as much
as the traces of Lord Conwallis's siege and unsuccessful
storming of the fort of Nundydroog in 1792, was the
view from the top of the rock, and particularly the
sight of a vast number of those extraordinary tanks, or
artificial ponds, for irrigating the rice-fields for which
that part of the peninsula is so remarkable.

The table-land of Mysore, which stands several
thousand feet above the level of the sea, is not strictly a
flat plain, as the name would seem to imply; neither is
it mountainous, or even very hilly; and yet the surface
is extremely uneven, being moulded into gently sloping
ridges, which form between them a succession of long
valleys slightly inclined, broad and shallow, and wind-
ing about in all directions. Across almost every one
of these valleys the natives have thrown embankments,
some of them of very ancient date, though some are
even so recent as the dynasty of Hyder. These walls,
or bunds, as they are called, are made of considerable
strength, and when of small extent, they generally
curve upwards, so as to offer their convex side to the
pressure of the water; but if they be a mile or several
miles in length, the embankments assume a waving,
snake-like shape, in what particular view I know not,
but I suppose from some idea of strength. One valley
was pointed out to me, which might be about a mile
broad and forty miles long from end to end: this
included between thirty and forty tanks, some large

1 [Colonel Mark Wilks, Resident of Mysore, 1803-8, and author
of Historical Sketches of the South of India, 3 vols., 1810-17, a
classic of its kind.]

8 [Author of Narrative of the Campaign in India which Terminated
the War with Tippoo Sultan in 1792.]
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